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. that it is even necessary to beg parents 
Painful facts s o c j i .j ( j ren ' s school or their teachers before 
not to criticise thei enough to find out their parents’ 

•hen,. Children are quick ^ ^ an(J ^ 

opinions; they ]earn t o sit in judgment on their 

approved, an ^ ^ rather neve r gain that spirit of loyalty 

IhlchVso admirably developed in moat of our schools. 
Parents unwittingly do their children great harm by this, not 
only do they suffer very serious moral injury, but they are 
.sure to be made unpopular in the school. Sometimes a word 
of approval is almost as injurious as an unfavourable criticism, 
for a boy then feels that his and his parents’ patronage is 
worth a great deal. I shall never forget the expression 
of blank astonishment that came over the face of a young 
master fresh from the University, when a parent came up to 
him, with rather a patronising manner, and said, “ Oh, Mr. S., 

I am so glad to see you You have won my little Jim’s 
heart,” and there was little Jim staring up to see how Mr. S. 
bore the honour that was conferred upon him ! 

Lastly, parents fail sometimes for want of a little thoughtful 
sympathy. They are exorbitant in their demands for letters 
about their children, forgetting the enormous correspondence 
which the management of a school must involve, or they 
inconsiderately demand additional services with very little 
acknowledgment of the liberty they are taking. They ask 
that their child may be taught some additional subject or that 
he may give more time to some special subject, necessitating 
changes in the time-table, or they ask that things may be 
attended to at school which ought to be done in the holidays, 
such as getting new clothes or going to the dentist. Then 
c lldren are sent to school nowadays whose peculiar health 
requires most watchful attention. This is freely and willingly 
g ven, ut often it is regarded as a right and not as a privilege. 
mr ° n y J emains to express most heartfelt gratitude to those 
is tVi a S 10Se s y m P athetic interest in their children’s schools 
Their vL?f and er >couragement to their teachers, 
suggestions ^ & Ways ^°°ked for with pleasure, their tactful 
express for the ^ t0 b ® welcomed - and the gratitude they 
teachers to mat ^ ro ^ ress their children encourages their 
their pupils ^ ^ ^ reater efforts for the general success of 

H A. F. 
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By Vic i or H. Allemandy. 

“The History of Educational Theories.’ 

Browning. 

IN the succeeding articles of this series we propose dealing 
with the life work of many of the eminent educationists of 
the past and the present, especially Locke, Froebel, Pestalozzi, 
Thring and Spencer, and it will be advantageous, first, to 
obtain a brief summary of the achievements of each of the 
great educationists, more particularly at the present time, when 
education is being discussed in every part of the country. 

Mr. Oscar Browning, M.A., of King’s College, Cambridge, 
has done much to promote the welfare of education, and his 
writings are appreciated by an ever-increasing public. He 
claims rank not only as an educationist, but also as an his- 
torian. The volume before us has evidently been a labour 
of love, and is exceedingly useful to teachers and parents 
alike in giving an admirable resume of the aims a 
achievements of those whose names will ever be oao ^ 
in the history of education. Looking down t e ° 
of the past we. of modern times. are>b e to est.ma.e the 

work of those who claim to have been re or Greeks . jj 
T he chapters are:-! Education among ; the Greeks 

Roman Education ; III. Humanistic ^ Humanjsts and 

Realists; V. The Naturalists, • Tansenists; IX. 

Realists;' VII. Locke; VIII. Jesutts and „ , 

Rousseau ; X. Pestalozzi , X • 

and XII. The English Public Schoo . teachers . In the 
The book was primarily wrr w e q{ Ed ucational 

preface Mr. Browning writes: teaC hers in two ways. 

Theories may be of practice . , g ro und for retaining 

It may show what is the his ^ subs tituting others ; 
existing practices in education^. teachers have attemp e 
and it may, by telling us w a 
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conceived as possible in this 
US ,0 complete .heir work, or ,0 carry 

out their principles under easier conditions. 

Among the Greeks until the time of Alexander the two 
main subjects were music and gymnastics, but it must be 
remembered that the former included grammar and music 
proper. Later, we find the following subjects in the curri- 
culum of a Greek school : grammar, rhetoric, philosophy or 
dialectic, arithmetic, music, geometry and astronomy. “ The 
first duty of a Greek boy was to learn his letters. This was 
coincident with learning to swim, so that ‘one who knows 
neither swimming nor his letters ' was the Greek fprm 


an ignoramus.” Boys were accompanied to school by the 
“ pedagogos,” “a faithful slave who had charge of their moral 
supervision.” Hence our term “ pedagogue.” Owing to the 
nature of the subject it will be impossible to enter into full 
detail ; we shall merely give a broad outline of each theory. 

“ The object of Greek education was to foster to its highest 
development the inner life of man, to form the philosopher 
who should guide the man of action. Roman education 
aimed at no higher object than to mould the man of action 
, imS , e f ’ t0 make a citizen fit > in the language of Milton, to 
both n f hr USt skllfully ’ and magnanimously, all the offices, 

of ih UbhC * nd pnvate ’ of Peace and war ! ' ” The influence 

educa ion of T ° f the great cha racteristics of the 

learned th ?” ^ At the age ° f Seve "’ a R °™n 
twelve years of of rea ding and writing. When 

orthography or ^ & & study Greek was undertaken, 
course of rhetoric™™^’ ^ hlSt0ry were added > and finally a 


in ^sfcontaine^ seve^Th™ 8 * 8 StUrm ’ whose school > 

reached the da«!ci’ i C . ousand scholars. His influence 

Westminster, but the h SC °°. ls . of ^ton, Winchester, and 

incomplete.” The st Umanist i c scheme was “ narrow and 
humanistic education f °. words wa s the central idea of 
three languages studied. aUn ’ Greek ’ and German were the 
rhe aphorisms of Ratirh 

ma y be summed un tpr 1 ’ ?” e ° f the em inent “ Realists,” 
course of nature • ( 2 ) T ^ ^ Us : 0 ) Follow the order and 

ece ption of f acts learned ° nly . one thing at a time; (3) 

essential ; (4) No compulsion in 


°ur library. 
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learning ; (5) Learn nothing by heart • (f>\ 

everything ; (7) Teach everything bvexn’pi Uniform ity in 

Comenius devised a system of schoolworT^ and enqui T 
seven classes, and wrote numerous worW P anned out for 
the title of “ Opera Didactica,” which were^ublkh^" ^ 
According to the theories of Comeniuf ?! hed ln i6 57> 
simultaneous teaching of words and things’ .!%? mUSt be 
reflect on the method of Comenius the more’shJ * m ° r \ we 
it is replete with suggestiveness, and we shafl feel^ ^ 
that so much wisdom can have lain in ,t 
masters for two hundred and fifty years, and that they have 
never stooped to avail themselves of its treasures » Mr 
Browning gives an elaborate analysis of the system ot 
education drawn up by Comenius. 

The representatives of the school of Naturalists are Rabelais 
and Montaigne. “ This school of educationalists may con- 
veniently be called by the name of naturalists, not only 
because they professed to follow nature as much as Comenius, 
but because they set before themselves as the chief good the 
development of the entire nature, and not merely the intellect 
or any part of it.” The chief points on which Rabelais 
insists have been thus summed up by Mr. Oscar Browning : 
“(1) Teaching through the senses; (2) Independence ot 
thought ; (3) Training for practical life ; (4) Equal develop- 
ment of mind and body ; (5) Gentle treatment and improved 
methods.” Montaigne attacked the pedantry of his time and 
recommended “ as means of education conversation with men 

and travel into foreign countries.” 

Ascham and Milton were the leaders of the ng is 
humanistic school. The former wrote The Sc 10 emas er, a 
the latter a Tractate on Education. H ie ra< "\. h „ ,u e 

written in the form of a letter to Mr. Samue a ’ „ 

of a Polish merchant who resided mamiy ■" "s 


son 


Milton’s definition of education ^ ^^r^divSions: 
above. His scheme of education falls 1 on the 

(1) Studies; (2) Exercise; (3) Die ** f , bes a nd maps, the 
study of Latin and Greek, the use hy an d natural 

outlines of ancient and modern 5 architecture, en- 

philosophy. Trigonometry, f°rti ca t jj 6 principles of 

gineering and navigation, a ” at °^ re h e nsive scheme, 
medicine also find a place in us c0 
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i his scheme of education in Thoughts 

Lock e gave the w much valuab le information and 

on Education, be conven iently neglected. A 

much which, nowa ) > n rke essential Snaro 

orivate tutor is, in the opinion of Locke, essential, Spare no 

care or cost, he says, to get a good tutor. Tra ^ el at an early 

age is recommended, or on the other it might be deferred 

until the youth is fit to travel alone. Locke agrees with the 

rest of the advocates of the naturalistic school in insisting on 

L u to fit a man for the world.” 


practical education whicti is to ni a man m. iu« woria. 
Speaking of the Jesuit schools Mr. Browning says : “ They 
ave never stood the test of modern criticism. Ihey have no 
place in a rational system of modern education. We have 
long ceased to regard them as models, but we still suffer our 
srhnnls to ho encumbered with methods and t 


uci — vv men 

we should never have thought of introducing if it had not 
been for their brilliant but ephemeral success.” 

f 

The effect of Rousseau’s Emile can hardly be estimated, as 
it was so far-reaching. “He is the progenitor of the educa- 
tional theories of Kant, Basedow, Pestalozzi, and Froebel.” 
Rousseau’s system is that of education according to nature. 
Physical training, childish games, absence of books because 
they are harmful, mechanical arts and the study of history 
are the main features of Rousseau’s theory. “ He violently 
opposed the current practices of his day in education by 
sketching out a scheme equally full of contradictions, and 
equally unsatisfactory in results.” 

The friend and student of children was Pestalozzi, and to 
m an roebel, the exponent of self-activity, children owe 
uch Of the pleasure of their early life in school. The 

i'ansiorf a V e p ° Proebe ^ * s reall y a continuation and ex- 
author writef e .<He°ma S T SCheme ' 0f Pestalozii the 
and an instructor 1 ^ have had many faults as an organizer 

flock. He , It “i hC gaVe his life for the lambs of his 

faith in the nn r ’ St teac ^ er who inculcated unbounded 

Ka«, HcCld hT '° Ve and 

the Metaphvsic-ii 1 < T rjart constitute what may be called 
important, for hi S< ri ,0 °- ’ anC ^ three Herbart is the most 

modern methods lscl P^ es are daily increasing, and many 
leaders of the met ar ^ Stl * ct *y speaking, Herbartian. lhe 

of education sch °ol “ approached the science 

gh the science of psychology.” “With 


Kant and Fichte it formed but a minor or suW ~~ 

of their investigations, with Herbart it aDordln ate pan 
0 f inquiry.” Was the main object 

The chapter dealing with the English P„uv e , 
readable and full of interest, 

of the public school from its foundatfon to the ' me ' e m d ' S ‘ 0ry 
Those who read Mr. Browning's Educational Thjf lore 
cover to cover will have an idea of the gradual grow* of 
education from the days of the Greeks to the twentieth 
century. They will also gain much information concerning 
the reformers who have done so much to make education 
what it is to-day. 


ART CLUB. 

This Club is open to any readers of the Review, either lady 
or gentleman. The terms are 6 s. for six months. All work 
marked for exhibition is criticised by Mr. David Murray, a.r.a., 
on the yearly “ Pupils’ Show Day,” in Miss Stewart Wood’s 
studio, Vine Court Studio, Holland Street, Kensington. All 
particulars of the Club can be obtained from Miss A. Y. 
Davidson, Secretary, 41, Bessborough Gardens, London, S.W . 


November, 1902 , to May, 1903 . 

Subjects for November. 

I . — Sketch of a rustic model. Try and pose your figure _ out 

of doors, and take some pains to select a 
position. Let your model be doing something, y 

get the action in your sketch. permitting, a 

II. -A landscape sketch, or, weather ^ ^ ^ 

study brought from the woods. y j than 13 b Y 
if carefully selected, will do. 






